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On May 1, 1947, thousands of workers, members of Local 22 
of the Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers Union of America 
struck the massive R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. For thirty-eight days these workers, mostly Black, 

' vt.\ : ■ . j • * . \ • 

with women actively involved in the leadership, maintained picket 
lines around the clock at all seventy-three of the gates of the 
Reynolds Company. Collectively the strikers were able to reduce the 
production of the world's third largest tobacco manufacturing company 
by 80%. This, in spite of the vicious attempts by Reynolds and its 
political allies to break the strike. The strike against Reynolds was 
the largest CIO strike in progress at that time. It was regarded as 
a dangerous example to workers throughout the South — as was the 
union itself — by members of the ruling class. Congressman Richard 
M. Nixon was later to state: 

The probe of Local 22 might be the first test case 
involving anti-Communist provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Bill approved by Congress.* 

Clearly, an analysis of the Reynolds strike and its significance must 
include an analysis of the context in which the union was formed and 

the conditions giving rise to it. 

***** 


♦Notes begin on page 36 
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In 1947 the R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company was the second 

r 

largest tobacco manufacturing company in the country and the third 
largest in the world. Of the 250 largest manufacturing corporations 
in terms of assets, it ranked 183rd in 1944. ^ in terms of monetary 
volume of its annual operations, it was within the country's twenty 
largest corporate manufacturing enterprises. It was the largest in- 
dustrial enterprise in North Crolina and the largest in the southern 
states with the exception of certain petroleum companies in the south- 
west. 4 

The Company was founded in 1875 by Richard Joshua Reynolds. 

He came to Winston-Salem from Patrick County, Virginia, where his 
father Hardin was one of the three or four largest slave-holders in. the 
country.^ In 1890 the Company was incorporated in North Carolina with 
a capital of $350,000. Nine years later it was incorporated in New 
Jersey with an authorised capital of $5 million. In 1900 a majority 
of the stock was acquired by the American Tobacco Company. When the 
American Tobacco monopoly was dissolved by the United States Supreme 
Court in 1911, R.J. Reynolds became an independent firm. 

It wes after the Company started making Camel cigarettes in 
1913 that its sales and assets began rapidly expanding. In 1947, next 
to Camels, the rain product of the Company was Prince Albert Smoking 
Tobacco which the Company claimed was the largest selling brand of 
smoking tobacco in the world. 

The record of the Company was one of steadily expanding 
profit. Between 1939 and 1947 the net worth of the Company increased 
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60% to $232 million dollars.^ Net profits after taxes between 1936 
and 1947 had nearly doubled to $52,632,000. Productivity in the manu- 
facture of Camel cigarettes had increased 12.4% between 1946 and 1947. 
Between 1929 and 1947 the number of Camel cigarettes manufactured had 
nearly trebled. 7 In 1947 the net assets of the Company were in excess 
of $458 million dollars, which was a 160% increase since 1939. Stock- 
holders received a larger share of the Company's profit than the 
stockholders of either General Motors or of the United States Steel 
Corporation . ° 

These fabulous profits were due to the Company's brutal ex- 
ploitation of its workers. Counting only factory workers, the Company's 
profit per factory worker in 1947 was $4,767 before taxes and $2,719 
after taxes. This compared with $1,461 profit per worker at General 
Motors and $762 profit per worker at United States Steel. ^ The 
productivity of R.J. Reynolds workers was several times greater in 
terms of value produced per worker than the productivity of American 
workers as a whole. In 1947 production per factory worker was $28, 545. ^ 
Moreover, R.J. Reynolds showed a greater profit per dollar of wages 
and salaries paid than either General Motors or U.S. Steel. This was 
in part due to the fact that in spite of unionization in 1944, the 
straight-time hourly earnings of Reynolds factory employees in 1947 
was significantly below that of either General Motors or U.S. Steel, 
the average straight-time hourly wage being 85£ at Reynolds while it 
was $1.41 at General Motors and $1.55 at United States Steel. 11 The 
hourly average wage at Reynolds was 11C less than the average hourly 
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wage of the tobacco manufacturing industry. 12 

What this meant to the average Reynolds worker in human terms 
prior to unionization, was fiercely oppressive working conditions. In 
January, 1941, the average straight-time earnings at Reynolds was 46C 
per hour. However, even this miserly wage was an improvement over pre- 
vious conditions. Harry Shelton, a picket captain and a plug capper, 
stated during the strike: 

I'm on strike because of the high cost of living. 

I went to work for the Company as a weigh boy 
twenty-seven years ago, working ten hours a day 
and a half day Saturday for $3.50 per week. I know 
what conditions have been in this plant and as far 
as I'm concerned, no contract, no work. 15 

Robert Black, one of the principal organizers of Local 22, stated that 
his mother began working at Reynolds at the rate of 10<= per hour. 14 

In 1947 the R.J. Reynolds Company employed 16,495 persons; 
12,259 were regular employees and 4,236 were seasonal workers. 15 At 
the time of the strike over 80% of the workers were Black — 52% of 
the regular workers were Black and all of the seasonal workers. 16 
Prior to engaging in cigarette manufacture a very large majority of the 
employees were Black, sometimes 80%. However, the Company attempted 
to confine mechanized production to white employees. 

The cigarette making machines are operated almost 
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wholly by white employees and as the manufacture of 

smoking tobacco has become progressively mechanized, 

17 

the number of white workers has increased. 

- r 

Mechanization was also used in a racist manner to provide a 
rationale for the laying off of hundreds of Black workers who formed 
the backbone of the union? it was insisted that Black workers could 
not operate the machines. 

At Reynolds, Black workers occupied the lowest-paid jobs. 

Of Black workers, women were the most exploited. Mr. Black described 
working conditions of Black women prior to unionization: 

I can use my wife as an example, and this goes for 
the thousands of women in the stemmeries. You went 
into that plant and they had nails up on the side 
of the wall. You pulled off your dress and hung 
it up. If you had a lunch, you put yours on a wood- 
en bench with your shoes under that bench. Cock- 
roaches and things were running over your food, 
all during the time you were out there sweating and 
dying. Now when you came out of that plant, your 
head was saturated with dust. There was dust all 
over you and nowhere to wash. These women were so 
drenched with perspiration that when you took off 
your work dress and put on your street dress the 
perspiration would still come through your clothes.^® 
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Many women working in the stemmeries were paid by the pound 
rather than by the hour. Again in the words, of Mr. Black: 

Now let me tell you, you had double pressure on you. 

You first had to get that stem cleaned .. .Then you 
also had to get the filler clean... You had to clean 
those fillers and stems until they passed that in- 
spector. And he had pets. If he ever got any- 
thing against you, you couldn't carry stems out 
there clean enough for him. He’d reject them four 
and five times a day.^® 

There were no lunch facilities? the workers ate outside re- 
gardless of the weather. No respect whatsoever was shown for workers, 
particularly Black workers, by the foremen. It was not uncommon for a 
foreman to go into the restroom and tell Black women to return to work. 
Most of the foremen, former chain-gang leaders, kept guns in desks in 
the plant. Foremen tried to force Black women to have sexual relations 
with them. There were no vacations, no seniority, no paid holidays, 
no sick leave. 

It is not surprising, given its enormous profits, that the 
R.J. Reynolds Company was vehemently opposed to the unionization of 
its employees. In the 1920s, attempts were made by the AFL to organize 
the Company. The Company, however, opposed this effort, by infiltration, 
mass firings of AFL members and by attempting to foment racial tension 
among workers. Prior to this attempt, Black and white workers had 


worked side-by-side. As part of the policy to destroy the union effort, 
the Company adopted the policy of limiting the mass of Black workers to 
lower-paid jobs in order to promote disunity and to lower the wage 
level of all employees. 20 Reynolds was to continue this policy of pro- 
moting disunity amoung Black and white workers even after the formation 
of Local 22 by refusing for the most part to promote Black workers to 
machine jobs in the cigarette plants, segregating the workers, and 
spreading white supremacist ideology. Even in 1947, Black and white 
workers could not use the same doors in the plant. The Company 

i 2 1 

constantly sought to portray Local 22 as a Negro union . 

***** 

In spite of these obstacles and the fear of repeating the 
failure of the AFL, Local 22, under the leadership of Black workers 
and particularly Black women, was able to gain official recognition as 
the union representing the production workers at Reynolds on April 13, 
1944. 

In 1941, Black workers such as Robert Black, Theodozia 
Simpkins, Velma Hopkins and Eddie Gallimore began holding bi-weekly or- 
ganizing committee meetings. The workers met at their request with a 
representative of the UCAPAWA (later FTA) , Franklin Don. Although the 
meetings were publicized, they were seldom attended by more than five 
people. The Company did its best to start trouble of any sort be- 
tween the Black and white workers and the ipeople of the town. A 
Citizens Emergency Committee was formed to combat the Union and news- 
papers were full of ads explaining about how good the Company and the 
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town had been to the Black community. J 

In June, 1943, a Black worker fell dead on the job after he 
had been denied permission to go home by the foremen. The women in 
the plant, number 65, spontaneously staged a sit-down strike. Although 
the Company attempted to prevent news of this strike from spreading to 
other plants, this was partially achieved by truck drivers. The next 
day June 17, 1943, a spontaneous strike occurred throughout the many 
plants of the R.J. Reynolds Company. It was during this strike that 
about 7,000 workers joined the union. ^ 

Through a series of meetings the workers elected leaders who 
compiled lists of grievances from each department. Although the 
management finally agreed to work with this group after it was reduced 
from 150 to 35 persons, it refused to recognize the union. Instead 
it called the group a workers’ committee. 

Although an election was held under the auspices of the 
National Labor Relations Board in August, 1943 in which two- thirds of 
the workers voted for the CIO, a company-sponsored Reynolds Employees 
Association secured an injunction from a state court to prevent the 
holding of a second election so that they could put on a campaign for 
members. However, the injunction was later thrown out on the grounds 
that it was a federal, not a state matter. At the second election held 
on December 16-17, 1943, over two-thirds of the workers cast their 
ballots for the CIO union. The Reynolds Company was ordered by the 
National Labor Relations Board to bargain with the union. A contract 
recognizing the union was signed on April 13, 1944, but no agreement 
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could be reached on the questions of wages, union security, vacations 
and top seniority for shop stewards. It was during subsequent arbitra- 
tion by the War Board that Reynolds again tried to thwart negotiations. 
This time a Black UCAPAWA organizer, William De Berry, was accused of 
assaulting a white woman, Louise Johnson, who was a member of the 
Reynolds Employees Association. The accusation was a glaring frame-up. 25 

In spite of the difficult conditions in which it was formed. 
Local 22 emerged as a model of progressive union leadership. Although 
its membership was predominantly Black and it operated in a highly se- 
gregated social system, the members realized the necessity of complete 
unity. Thus, the preamble to the Union's constitution stated: 

We, the members of Local 22, are united to protect 
ourselves against the organized power of the employers. 

With the strength of our unity we seek to win better 
and fuller lives for ourselves and our families, 
through improved wages, hours and working condi- 
tions and through the use of our political power to 
broaden our democratic freedom and increase our 
economic security. 

Realizing that the strength necessary for such aims 
can only come through complete unity of all workers, 
we pledge ourselves to build our organization demo- 

. 3*. 'Ti<! | gri 

cratically on an industrial basis without regard for 
craft, age, sex, race, color, nationality, religion 
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or political beliefs. 


26 

From the beginning the leadership was integrated, although, 
reflecting the membership. Blacks played the dominant role. Black 
women like Velma Hopkins, Theodozia Simpkins, Viola Brown, Moranda 
Smith, Christine Gardner and others, played a leading role in the 

union. In the words of Mr. Black: 

, v _ ' ' ’ * ». . : ' * : 

The Black women made that union possible. We would 
have never beaten them (Reynolds) without them. It 
was the militancy among those Black women. The 
women, well all of us had something to gain, but 
they had everything to gain.^ 

Consistently this leadership sought to educate the rank and 
file as well as the surrounding community about the advantages of a 
unified working force as well as to inform them of national and inter- 
national issues. The union had a weekly radio program which featured 
members of the unions discussing issues of interest to labor. The 
union regularly published a newspaper. Classes in public speaking and 
municipal government were offered at the union hall. The union library, 
available to all members, offered a collection based on poetry, biog- 
raphies, novels and labor history. Members were encouraged to become 
involved in the standing committees of the local: political action and 
legislation, education, welfare, veterans, publicity, organizing and 
defense. The education committee alone had six subcommittees. Frequent 
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dances, picnics, a union baseball team, were among the means used to 

cement solidarity amoung the workers. 

All officers were elected annually. A special Elections 

Committee was also appointed annually to see that nominations for the 
officers (coming from the membership groups organized on the basis of 
production units) were printed in the union newspaper and to supervise 
the election procedure. Any interested member could attend the counting 
of ballots. No contract, according to the Constitution, could be con- 
sidered legal and binding until ratified by the membership affected. 2 ^ 

A Contract Preparations Committee was named in 1946 to make sure that 
members from every plant and department knew what they wanted in the 
contract. In short, formal provisions were made for a democratic union. 

In the face of these attempts to involve all workers in the 
union, the Reynolds Company consistently tried to foment division be- 
tween Black and White workers. In addition to job discrimination and 
segregated working conditions, the Company constantly told the white 
workers that "the Food Tobacco Agriculture and Allied Workers Union 
was a Negro Union". 29 Berry, a newspaper columnist, stated, "A white 
worker who joins the union suddenly becomes a Communist who wants his 
daughters and wife to cohabit with the Negroes". 29 Mrs. Hopkins 
stated in an interview: 

They [the white workers] would speak to you, they 
knew you, they would talk to you. But they were 
afraid. They were under ten times the pressure I 
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was under... They had pressure of the other white 

workers isolating them. They had the pressure of 

the boss saying: "Okay, you can get too friendly 

with her and join that union and she's going to be 

your boss." Or they going to marry your daughters... 

All these kinds of things. And some of them wanted 

to be (supporters] but they just didn't have the 

guts .. .They ' d get outside of the factory and call 

you at home: "I'm sorry, I support you". They were 

3 1 

afraid of their jobs and they were poor too. 


Another problem was that no unified residential area of white 
workers existed. Korstad, a white representative of the CIO who worked 
with Local 22, stated: 

There was no community unity among white workers. 

Must have been by plan. I'd find forty workers out 
in Atkinsville, and another forty workers in Elkins. 

The superintendent of one of the plants would be the 
head of the Sunday School, or he would own the bus 
which took the workers to the plant. Wherever I 
went in the communities there, I would run into 
Reynolds. I could never get away from him. This 
wasn't true in some factory towns... I was always in 
the country. I used to have cards (employment data] . 

Every card could take me four miles to find this 
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worker. And when I'd find the house, if I knocked 

on the door and told him that I was from the union, 

the woman would almost die. She'd look at me, really, 

she's physically afraid. She thought I was going 

• 32 

to assault her or something. 

This segregation of workers both in production and in resi- 
dence was not necessarily true of all southern towns at the time. Ac- 
cording to Ms. Brown this factor definitely affected the participation 
of the white workers in the union: 

In most southern towns, you really can get most of 
the people who works together to work together .. .But 
when he goes back and goes to his community, and 
is with his next door neighbor who has never been 
in contact with [Blacks] . He has only one thing on 
his mind. It's what he's been taught about the 
Black, from when he was a child, he has never com- 
municated with you. But if he came in and worked 
with you, and knowed your place and his place and 
how you carry yourself and how he carried himself, 
he would actually fall in line with you and agree 
with you. 3 "* 

In addition, Reynolds by virtue of its vast economic power, 
was able to control directly the businessmen and civic leadership 
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among whites. 34 In spite of these pressures some local whites such as 
Clark Sheppard and Vivian Bruce were constantly among the leadership 
of Local 22. Also hundreds of white workers were on a secret dues 
list. 35 


Between its founding and May 1, 1947, the beginning of the 

v.lr'.j’ r ■ j -V< ja 

strike, Local 22 had made tremendous gains for its membership. Accords 

Cl.'r >' •! •, . \ , T ’’ 

ing to the Daily Worker ^ it had achieved the largest wage gains in the 
history of the tobacco industry. 36 It had raised the minimum hiring-in 

# • * 4 i * v . - \ - v i _ f* C t £ ^ P T 

rate from 40<= to 65C per hour. It had established the eight-hour day 
and the forty-hour week with time and one-half for overtime regular . 
employees. 37 It had won paid vacations and paid holidays. It had 

established a grievance procedure and a seniority precedent for trans- 

•V.: r.;, ... ' V: 'J^ rr y> Ki } jT.-.^V.nioo • 

fers , promotions and lay-offs. The 1946 contract had meant an average 

increase of $300.00 per year to each worker's pay and an average hourly 

■i y 

increase of 12C . 3 ® , 

In addition to the gains which it achieved for regular 
Reynolds workers, Local 22 had a major impact on the labor movement -in 
the South and therefore nationally. The importance of organizing the 

South was noted by Harold Lane, an International Treasurer of the CI0,_ 

: v: 

at a Northeastern Regional meeting in 1946: 


The South must be organized to protect the gains won 
in the North. The South offers the threat of cheap 

f ... . . , r ./ 

labor. Many plants formerly located in the North 
have moved to the South in search of cheap labor. 


__ 
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These same plant owners have filled the Congress w 
with reactionary representatives. Since FTA has a 
large membership in the South in food and tobacco, 
it must put its resources behind the Southern drive... ^9 i 

*" **”.• li ^ •f'.T. *, f > 

At the time of this statement Local 22 had the largest monthly 

i ' s. 

income of any union in the FTA. 40 Locally, it had a larger membership 

V ' ! •, 3 • ,• J. ’ 1 <):■ r.-r: ;• 

than the combined membership of all other unions operating in the city. 4 -*- 

. ; ■ • . ■ ■ 

Local 22 played a mjor role in the Southern organizing drive, 

particularly in the organizing of leafhouse workers in North Carolina. 
Prior to the drive, Local 22 had already organized the Piedmont Leaf, 
Winston Leaf, Export Leaf, as well as leafhouses at Reynolds. The 1946 
contract with Reynolds had established important precedents for future 
negotiations regarding seasonal leafhouse workers: 1) 65<= per hour 
minimum wage 2) time and one half over the eight hour day and the forty 
hour week 3) the elimination of the fourteen week exemption period 
4) vacation after 1000 hours of work and 5) preference over new employees 

for permanent employment. The militant strike at Winston Leaf and 

' •'* - v.-/ . - . .• •• . • - / *:». .r’ v 

Piedmont Leaf during the summer of 1946 had also resulted in significant 

y r !.L •'•••: '• , ■( . ’ : t o . • .r, 

gains. There were some 34,300 leafhouse workers in North Carolina in 

1946. 42 ' J ' 

Prior to the drive, leaf tobacco workers were among the lowest 
paid people in the country.. In 1945, the average annual earnings of 
leafhouse workers was $1,113. The average weekly wage was $27.67 less 
than that estimated for a modest but adequate budget. 42 In contrast to 
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the low wages %aid to workers, Universal Leaf Tobacco Company, the 
largest leaf dealer in the United States, which operated fourteen plants 
in North Crolina, paid its president $69,752 (not including dividends) 
in 1947.' 43'^".:: 

During the drive, 13,000 tobacco leafhouse workers, princi- 
pally in eastern North Carolina, during a two month period in the fall 

. v . . . I , . . . , „ , , •< ,<V » ’ , 

of 1946 voted for union representation. The National labor Relations 
Board counted more elections in the tobacco industry during this year 
than in any other field. For many of the workers, mostly Black women, 
it was the first time in their lives they had cast any type of ballot. 
However, even the conservative Winston-Salem Journa 1 found it necessary 
to register the great enthusiasm of these Black workers to improve 
their working conditions through unionization. Frank Green, FTA tri- 


state director stated: 


TO . j , i o c . ; : . f i [ 
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It was seldom necessary to distribute leaflets to 


the workers even to notify them of meetings. Just 

tell a few people on the street and the church in 

44 

the night would be full. 

r.*l£v ■ : 7 • i'i r SOw. tC ©1 CIO- SO 
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In addition to Black churches, the Black press, particularly 
in Norfolk, Virginia and Durham, North Carolina tlso supported the 

n . At: j.*-- • .\ . r; : r*. <■ ■ *••••; , ; on: 

drive. D 

*r _ • ' * ' * . ; ; ,*•: v • f r *J ; • 

Only five* leafhouses in the state wore left untouched by the 

•v t f i • oV r ~ v ,;.Nf .• . .•* . • •*; q v/ ■* i V* 

drive. In the election, the CIO (FTA) gained bargaining rights for 
8,200 workers and AFL (TWIU) for 4, 800. 40 Undoubtedly this drive in 
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North Carolina contributed to the ability of the FTA to increase the 
number of tobacco plants it had under contract between November. 1945 
and October. 1946 from 82 to 104. 47 Although the majority of these 
contracts were signed with Local 10, which shared offices with Local 22, 
the organizers and rank and file of 22 actively spearheaded the drive. 

It was also during this period that the Winston Poultry Company was 
organized by Local 22. 

In addition to the organizing drive in North Carolina, Local 
22 played a leadership role in the FTA throughout the South. Members 
of Local 22 consistently provided leadership for the Tri-State Council 
of the FTA. The Council, composed of representatives from North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Virginia attempted not only to co-ordinate 
organizing but also to provide leadership in state, national and inter- 
national issues. Korstad described the role of Local 22 in the South: 

FTA membership went all the way into Florida. These 
people of Local 22 on the whole were the leaders of 
the region. Velma [Hopkins] was the chairman of 
the Regional Council, for instance. Whenever the 
region met, she was the chairman. And Moranda 
[Smith] was the Regional Director and there were 

; V X X ’• 

white workers in that union. There were two plants 

4R 

which were almost all white and »he was accepted. 

'..‘ r V> ■*' ' ** ' * ■ ■ ■* * 

Local 22 consistently supported the strikes of others, such , 

• * . . * . • ' ■ r r ' ’•« f* S'. \ * i 

>* ; J * - ’ ' ' • • . 

as the Laundry Workers strike in 1946 and the Mid-Southern Farmers 
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Union strike in October, 1947. It participated in the Negro Trade 
Unionists. It constantly sought to improve relations between farmers, 
workers, and small businessmen. It also established a precedent in. the 

South when on January 18, 1947 it filed a porta 1-to-portal suit for 

■ - •• 49 

$6,500,000 against the Reynolds Company. 

. J : ’ 

Local 22 also provided a model of the political gains which 

could be achieved by a highly organized progressive union. For example, 
in 1946 when four picketers were arrested during an obvious frameup at 
the Piedmont Leaf Company, Local 22 appealed the conviction not only 
on the basis of the flagrant violation of civil liberties but also on 
the basis of the unconstitutional method of selection of juries in the 
state. .The union charged that not only were Blacks excluded from jury 
service but also white workers. 75% of people who paid taxes were never 
selected for jury service. The union continued: •- - 1 ' ' 




The plan and system used for selecting and drawing 

jurors and in making, preparing and selecting jury 

: . . • . ~ ;-.V . ? l f> \ ’ - y>3 

lists is in violation of the due process and equal 
protection clauses of the fourteenth amendment as 

it requires tax listing and the payment of taxes as 

r . : r { :si w or 

qualification. Furthermore the General Statutes of 

•• .v .**• *. ' •• ' 

North Carolina require persons to be owners of real 

...... r-^a- *.■ • 

. ,11" r , !’)■; . . . •• .IHV- • • • 1 • • 

estate in order to be qualified and to serve as 

....... • , .v,.-!'-, . 'r !■' Zf'ai&Q 

"" 1 " ‘ ' . 50 

talismen or special jurymen. 

r. v* . x v h v 

“ r::-s • 
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The judge, after denying the motion to squash the case on the 
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basis of the above, ordered the sheriff to go out and find ten qualified 
Blacks to serve on the jury. Five were selected for jury service on 
this trial. The union stated: 

We believe that this is the first time in seventy- 
five years that so large a number Lof Blacks] has 

served on a jury. For a period of the last ten 

Jl 1 i ; • .** ^ ’• : s vi i . * ’ • r . •- . 1 ■ ' •• i. A fc* .* 

years only a total of twelve Blacks served on the 

»«<. &£**:***£ *• ; j \ ■ ; - • L •; - r * • - , * . ' ♦ •/ * * v.‘ * J; f* • 

jury in the county.^ 

The ultimate result was the revision of the jury selection 
law by the North Carolina State Assembly. 

Perhaps the greatest achievement was the dominant role which 
Local 22 played in electing the first Black alderman since reconstruct 
tion in Winston-Salem.: It was largely due to agitation on the part of 
Local 22 that the Board of Aldermen agreed to set up a new system of 

52 

voting precincts which would permit the election of a Black candidate. 
Equally significant was the role the Local played in registering Black 
voters. It is estimated that the Union registered some 5,000 voters. 
Busses were used both to register voters and to take them to the polls. 
Working with the United Labor Committee, which had representatives of 

i \ ~ . f ; \ ’ V * * • > ; • T * I 

the AFL, the railway brotherhoods and the CIO, the Local supported 
three candidates for aldermen. All of them were elected, and the Black 
candidate, Kenneth Williams, was elected with the largest vote ever 
cast for city alderman in the history of Winston-Salem. 53 
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The union also challenged the legality of allowing all whites 
to register, while Blacks were forced to answer complicated questions 

t . . >w ,-r: r.r i r • ••• ' ; i - ... . . ... ...... .. . # 

on the cdnstitution as a prerequisite. With the cooperation of a white 
union member who was illiterate, the union took pictures and publicized 
her ability to be registered while highly educated Black professionals 
were simultaneously turned down. 


The union also actively campaigned-. :for Representative John 
Folger. “ Foiger was the most progressive of North Carolina's represen- 
tatives.' He was the only congressman from the state to vote to sustain 
Truman's veto of the Taft-Hartley bill. Also he protested Truman's 
sending military personnel to Greece and Turkey. 


In spite of these gaihs, all the result of militant struggle, 
Local 22, like many other progressive movements, faced the restraints 


of an increasingly anti-labor, anti-progressive monopoly opposition 


nationally and locally. None of its gains remained unchallenged. Its 
existence was never acceptable to the ruling class. 

The post-world war period, the period of the cdld war, saw a 
rise of ahti-labor legislation nationally and locally. In the 79th 
Congress, in 1945, the following were considered: The May-Arerids Bill, 


by which unions which violated no-strike clauses in their contracts 


iO‘ 


would lose collective bargaining rights for on year (defeated) ; the 


Hobbs Anti-Racketeering Act which included strikes, picketing and col- 
lective bargaining uhder the definition of violence and coercion 


(passed); the Case Bill which limited the right to strike, picket and 
boycott, with union made liable for acts which they did not authorize 
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• „ sileaed violations of contracts to be per- 

and suits against unions for alleg 

^ ». a\ t t- was also during this congressional,.. 

mitted (passed then vetoed). It was aj.*u 

_ i ^nit-iated the bill to make the Dies 
session that Representative Rankin initiated tne 

Committee (Un-American Activities Committee) permanent. na 

This anti-labor trend nationally in ruling circles was still 
very much in evidence in 1947. In February, 1947, Richard Nixon, mem- 
ber of the House Labor Committee, reported that rank and file union 
members feared their leaders and wanted a law passed to curb their 
powers. 54 The National Labor Relations Board ruled that workers who, 
strike in violation of a no-strike pledge in their contracts could be T 
fired without the protection of the Wagner Act. The Supreme Court up-, 
held a contempt conviction of John L. Lewis and his union. Chairman 
Hartley, House labor Committee, called for -.punitive legislation against 
labor. Fiorello La Guardia in testimony before the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee suggested that Federal power to seize struck plants be renewed. 
Eric Johnston, president of the Motion Picture Association, in testimony 
before the House Labor Committee on March 4, 1947, suggested that Con- 
gress prevent Communists from holding union leadership. He also sug- 
gested that industry be given the right to fire a man because he was a 
communist* 55 Anti-closed shop bills were passed in February in Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and Georgia. . 

This national anti-labor trend was also reflected in ruling 
circles in North Carolina where industry had been rapidly expanding 
since 1945. In a two-year period North Carolina had gained more than 
900 new and proposed industrial plants and expansions had been effected 
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56 


in 484 additional plants. '’ s ' In a message to the General Assembly on 
January 8, 1947, Governor Cherry stated: 


M 


I would like for North Carolina worthily to gain the 
reputation of being free from strikes in 1947. If 
in your composite judgment any legislation at your 
hand is needed to assist in obtaining this goal, I 
trust you will diligently apply yourselves to the 


U't { 


task. 


57 
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' Following the Governor's lead, on February 5, 1947, an anti- 
closed shop measure was introduced in the North Carolina legislature 
by three representatives. This bill to ban the closed shop and outlaw 
other forms of union security and the check-off was fought with all the 

- : ‘i •' ! : . ■ -<T * * » 

strength Local 22 could muster. It sent a committee of five (Sheppard, 
Black, Marie Jackson, Theodozia Simpson and Gene Pratt) and Ed McCrea 
to the House hearings in Raleigh. Conferences were held in Winston- 
Salem with State Senator Gordon Gray 58 and Representatives Rex Gass and 

( V ) ■ '< • \r * V « « • f 1 •' 

Windfield Blackwell , Jr . A flood of letters to legislators in both 

Raleigh and Washington was sent out. 

However, perhaps most impressive was the demonstration during 

■ix • • • • : • u v, ‘ •- . .% I ? 

the state senate hearings on the repressive bill, which had to be movea 
to larger quarters to accommodate the crowds. Mary Price, executive 
secretary of the Committee for North Carolina, and Frank Green, regional 
director of the FTAjCIO, unrolled an enormous yards long petition pro- 
testing the bill . In spite of this popular protest, the bill the 
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so-called right to work act — became law. 

It was in this atmosphere with its past militant history, 

that Local 22 voted to strike the Reynolds Company on May 1, 1947. The 

r 

seven points for which the union struck were: 1) 15$ per hour raise 
2) automatic progression to the top in the first five job classifies- 
tions 3) group insurance to be paid by the Company 4) time and one-half 
for all workers over forty hours per week 5) a IOC differential in pay 
for night and day work 6) reclassification of certain jobs and 7) union 
security. The Company had offered the workers two additional holidays 
and an average rate of 5*5 cents per hour. Viola Brown stated the 
reason for the strike: . h : oi . - \r 

-v : .. ‘ ; •: •. ' t- ' ■■■' 

The 5*sC per hour the Company has offered simply will 

not meet the cost of living. According to a govern- 

. r-'H; •■:•••.- v } ■- : i 7. 

ment survey, Winston-Salem showed the highest rise 

1 ■••••' r.»:5 . i T '!)? J r V . -‘C : * 1 : .. \ 

in the cost of food of any of the cities surveyed 

• ‘ J *V- • • . * . : •*' > . ;.V'i C. 1 ;; . .: - • . .. 

all over the nation. The work we do, brings this 

Company $3 profit for every dollar they pay in 

• •' : : r '■ ' r. i 7 •'••'.'-o'. : 

wages. And that is about the highest rate of ex- 

ploitation in the country. We workers must build 
• • ' ' 
real unity to protect our rights. 

• ** - f ‘ * ' '* * *■' •. ..if:- ■ ■■. /■ •• ' 

The strike which involved some 8,000 workers, was a model of 
organization. Even the reactionary Winston-Salem Journal commented 
on the strikers: "They operated with perfect order, altering the,. ; line 
of march at the direction of picket captains". 61 The Strike Committee, 
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headed by Velma Hopkins, supervised the logistics. Picket captains 
were selected for each of the seventy- three plant gates and a minimum 
of twenty- five pickets marched al all times at each gate. • The picketers 
often adapted Negro spirituals to fit the occasion. For example, they 
sang to thetune of Jericho: 

, v ,• £»**• *. .. . * . U ? - - > *. ;-p8 “Uj:W 

The union fights the battle for freedom, freedom, 

■ . - ■* * • « . . . r 

freedom. The union fights the battle for freedom 
and the bosses come tumbling down. 

In addition a special Strike Relief Committee was established 
to regulate disbursements of relief. The form included information 
about the applicants’ family, wages, amount of unemployment compensa- 

/ if OO; yc . . : : v-‘. • . • :* • * ' - • i 5 : j 7 ~ . c! 

tion received, amount of -rent and special financial problems. Applicants 

c .t . tj.- r, ; -• • ••• <>-‘'4 -/•■• ^ 

were then categorized according to the severity of their hardship. 

Tfc'I •' • ••*■ ••'" o'.; 3 v ,J.- . . • • •.• ■ ' r • rf V fr '■ 

During the strike over $27,000 was paid out to individuals by the union 

• A-. .-vw ,.'i . . V ■ • . r . rjz; . ; •■ '•' - r -w 

for relief. Expenditures of the Strike Defense Disbursement Fund were 
nearly half of the union's total expenditures for the first six months 
of 1947. 6 2 The cost of disbursing individual relief as well as the 
operation of soup kitchens and commissaries placed a heavy Strain on 
the local's budget. By the second week of the strike, the General 
Fund was depleted and the Executive Board authorized the total amount 
of the Building Fund to be transferred to the General Fund. This entire 
amount was also used .for strike expenses. The union's balance as of 

: . ; V »,• •>' i i - • • •♦* * ’ ’ 

June 30, 1947 was $363.01 as compared to $12,073.39 on January 1, 1947. 

i ••n:.- • "V " ^ 'O'.-- 

A major task of the local during the strike was to mobilize 
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support both locally and nationally. Every Sunday mass rallies were 
held which were attended by thousands of workers. Numerous labor frffi 
cials and adherents addressed these rallies including Earl Goble;- of 
the Farmers Union, Frank Bender, CIO regional director of Maryland, 
Harold Lane, CIO and Aubrey Williams, then publisher of the Southern 
Farmer . Goble told the crowd after unloading a truckload of food 

brought from Abington, Virginia: 

■ . ■ 

Biq business including tobacco companies has always 

* „ a sod - 

tried to pit the southern farmers against southern 


workers ... Low wages to the worker mean destruction 

64 . i • r 


to the farmer. 


1 «f. ; • : ' ~ c I. * ic» t- . * ' 'i 3 ». ; o i : ft 


Support on all levels was tremendous. Locally the majority 
of the support came from the Black community. The NAACP backed the 

: f . K . , • ; r. ( (:vc.:. • i b? f." so . ■ :M 

strike. The Inter-Denominational Ministers Alliance of Winston-Salem 

. ,<f!„ *.* ' e i. ‘ • . > * \ ^ v'O !?.•<. 1 * 

and Forsyth County published a letter supporting the striking workers 


s 


which said in part: 


i 


...all people are entitled to a wage that will give 
security, physically, intellectually and morally... •; ; ; 

' : an-early settlement of this strike will be most ’ 
beneficial to the industrial life of our city and 
the community in general. 6 ^ 


■ ~ ... . .. ,s.zJ 3 ’.o: uzv.i.- t c. :r . rj ■ 

Every Wednesday barbers served food to the picketers in 


addition to offering their services gratis. During the week of May 15 
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domestic workers served sandwiches and coffee. Local merchants also 
made 'dona tions . Perhaps one of the most colorful demonstrations of 
local support was that of 400 veterans from Local 22 who marched in 
uhifofih from the union headquarter to the picket lines. Thousands of 
strikers and citizens cheered them on. 

On May 20, 1947, a group of Black citizens headed by J.H.R. 
Gleaves presented a petition to the Board of Aldermen signed by 3,854 
people. The petition was referred to the Ordinance Committee headed 
by Rev. Kenneth Williams, the Black alderman, and stated in part: 

O.'i. V/..' O 5 U" ■ } ' . • * V *. t 

The citizens of Winston-Salem, merchants, business- 
men, professionals and workers, union and non-union 
will gain when R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company's 
workers win fairer wages. 

■■y,i The petitioners called on the aldermen to aid in bringing a 
fair and just settlement to the strike. 

• •»<'• On the state and national level there also was support. A 
state -wide committee in support of the R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Strike wa's chaired by William Smith, CIO director of Charlotte. The 
Committee included representatives from several unions in the North 
Carolina -Virginia area including: Store and Allied Workers, the United 
Electrical and Machine Workers, the International Woodworkers of 
America, United Furniture Workers and the CIO Textile Union. Smith 
stated' that he thought the strike was of paramount importance to the 
entire labor movement; ‘ 
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By May 25, 1947, Etta Hobson and Willie Grier, co-chairpersons 

* i 

of the Strike Finance Relief Committee, reported that sizeable amounts 

■. r;"."; . ... j -'iOO i-tfthtr, 

had been received from 85 trade unions in more than fifty cities as 

. i -;:i . .. • '> av " * r>: 

far west as Modesto, California. The FTA-CIO of Oakland, California 
sent $1,000. Mr. Black described the response he received from other 
unions as he solicited support during the strike: ^ 


K'-ic 


I met with many of the other big autc unions and 
the Cadillac workmen. Most of them was affiliated 
with the UAW but they had their separate boards and 
things. I went to many of the garment workers. Now 

.i . , c.: •>/. r . . 

here is what the people in Local 600 said: We are 

it- ; ' * ’* *.:_>* . V’ ; * •*'.» • ■)'! . 

going to send a check to Winston-Salem each week as 

a :.■..•• • • .. t.dc'i sRIc . : 

long as the strike lasts. 


6 •. • 


The UAW-CIO sent a telegram signed by its vice-president, 

*-' • • ^ . JU> •• < iib x :< .r.J jq 

R.J. Thomas, which indicated the full support of the UAW's 900,000 mem- 

. • '» •"« f. M: J ;» :/ . % :> sM) [ .. v ) i. *..< j v r> !•. 

bers. Other messages of support were received from the AFL Tobacco 

- •' ’ ’* » ’ •' . : . . ’ ' : y.r* j r?" 

Workers Local 179, and the director of the CIO in South Carolina. In 

• * w *‘ ' - • '* 1 • t • -» . . ’ . ‘ \ I jj ; J. V/* 

Washington a National Citizens Emergency Committee for the Relief of 
the Strikers Families was formed; it was chaired by Virginia Foster Duri?. 

, Perhaps one of the most effective forms of support was the 
boycott of Camel cigarettes by thousands of workers. Although the 
national CIO announced that it was supporting the strike 100% and back- 
ing the workers in their fight for decent wages, 68 it is not clear 
whether they asked for an official boycott. However on May 13, 1947, 
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The CIO Food and Tobacco Workers Union announced that a national boycott 
had gotten underway. Dixie Tiller, a FTA representative inrLos Angeles 
cent a telegram to Local 22 which stated: 

• r: ; ■: '■'••••' • . • f»V/ Hk "’a J Jisoiijib 

Last night at the Los Angeles CIO council meeting 

15 j ; - • •- ' : »fl.; '?i rr ,• 1 ‘ 

when I announced we were on strike at R.J. Reynolds 

i'i.1. ' • . !.,> • ..‘B.l 'ICr*'!' i 1 J '-Slfj-'i 

hundreds of packs of Camels went sailing out of the 

window. Camels are on the Los Angeles CIO Council's 

unfair list. 200,000 CIO members in Los Angeles 

6 9 

will not buy Camels. 

'V ‘ ' " : ; * i 

The Daily Worker indicated that workers throughout the South 
were boycotting Camels and Prince Albert Tobacco. 

Reynolds attempted to counter the tremendous support of Local 
22 by doing everything possible to break the strike. The Company of- 
fered bonuses to those who would work during the strike. Its lackey, 
the R.J. Reynolds Employees Association, announced it was not on strike. 
It delayed Negotiations with the union. Through the influence of 
Reynolds thousands of strikers received eviction notices. In a test 
case in which an evictee sought to avoid eviction oh the grounds that 
ho was a pauper, the court ruled that any tenant facing eviction in 
order to appeal to a higher court must post bond equal to a full year & 
rent. Unemployment checks of seasonal workers were mysteriously de- 

: • i;.- •. . : 

layed . Strikers were unable to withdraw funds from their savings 

;• . . ■>. ■;'% • .! i: IcP c 

accounts at the Wachovia Bank, in which Reynolds had a n interest. 

. .• • • ••• - '••••* ' 

Strikers found it difficult to get loans on their insurance policies. 
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In its efforts to break the strike, Reynolds even went so far 


as to appeal to high school principals in Forsyth and Stokes counties, 
for thousands of children to work in the struck plants. The union 

charged that Reynolds was seeking permits from the Superintendent of 

;• • '? ' : „ iJO •• • ■ ' • i‘ 

Public Welfare to work the children even at hazardous jobs. The State 

- . •’ . : *j» . • : . 

Department of Labor later found Reynolds guilty of violation of child 
labor laws. 

Reynolds joined other monopolies and their allies in their 

rs, • C. ...I . i Vi. •’* > 'V t f ;. v i 

cold war attempts to discredit the progressive role of the Communist 
party in the struggle for organized labor, democratic rights and world 
peace. Nationally, anti-communism was used to justify the violation of 
civil rights and to oust progressive union leadership and expel, pro-. . . 
gressive unions from the CIO.. In a particularly vicious campaign 


Reynolds attempted to discredit the union by. associating communism with 
subversion, treason and violence, while at the same time it red-baited 
the leadership of the union. . 

As early as April 28 the Winston-Salem Journa 1 . owned by 
Gordon Gray who was also a large shareholder in the Reynolds Company, 


published an editorial entitled >"FTA Union and the Communists".- This 
editorial was bitterly denounced by Black and Sheppard, ■ co— cha irpersons 
of Local 22. 

• •- .... ... . ,3 . . .. rl. • 

i » • ' "• . • ’ ■ f ; ■<!• • i"; 

FTA Union and the Communists' was unquestionably 


s deliberate effort to disrupt the negotiations of 
the United Tobacco Workers Local 22 with the R.J. 
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Reynolds Tobacco Company. At the time the man 

i » . . • ■ . „ « . - . . . 

Douglas made his red-baiting talk here just as we 

i ■ . i . 1 ■ 

were opening our negotiations, we pointed out that 
the coincidence was more than a little suspicious. 
Now when our negotiations are at a critical stage 
and a strike deadline only hours away, this re- 
hashing by the Journal 1 s editor of such false and 

malicious gossip goes completely beyond any possi- 

. 7 1 

bility of coincidence. 


On May 19, 1947, the Jo urnal carried a group of articles 
which sought to link Local 22 with the Communist Party and implied that 
the union was therefore pursuing the strike regardless of the best 
interests of the workers. A front page article by Leon Dure Jr. 
claimed: "The Communist Party has captured Local 22, the R.J. Reynolds 

•n * • * . • , £ %v ? fjf* 

union of CIO tobacco workers, lock-stock and barrel". The article went 


• ■ - ■ . / r "i -v 

on to atate: 


. . 


Such an identity of interest and viewpoint on the 

part of Local 22 and the Communist Party unmasks 

if, , * ; i . h ’ , o,- t . • . . vx-\ ■ . . 

much of the labor disturbance of the last year, in- 

eluding both the violence in the leafhouse strikes 


■ 


of last summer and the wave of threats and lawless 




ness in the background of the present Reynolds strike, 


Dure continued in the same vicious vein: 


■ r. / ■ , , 

The first precept of the Communist Party is tne 

-it: 
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necessity of creating class hatred as a preliminary 
to violence and finally chaos after which the, . . . 

'dictatorship of the proletariat' micht be imposed. 

The main "evidence" for these charges was found in two other 

v ... \ . . , . . . » . • ; •• •/ 

articles in the same paper which were supposedly exposes by Anne Matthews, 

a former private secretary for the CIO who had worked for Local 22, 

Gene Pratt, a business agent for Local 22 for two years and Spencer 
Long, organizer for two years. Ms. Matthews said that she had formerly 

f t . . j . . • , * ; * , v *'• i ‘ .i 

been an organizer for the Communist Party. She affirmed that all the 
international representatives of the CIO to Local 22 were members of 
the Communist Party, as well as Theodozia Simpson, Velma Hopkins , ...Viola 
Brown, Moranda Smith, Christine Gardner, Robert Black, Clark Sheppard, 
John Henry Miller, John Hunt, Jethro Dunlap and Vivian Bruce. Ms . 
Matthews, who claimed that she was testifying because she was .pregnant 
and wanted "her child to have a choice of whether or not to become a 
Communist, " continued in her attempts to discredit the leadership of 
Local 22: 

y/vj .’-.V ' ‘ ' ' _ - y r w < 

Of the persons on this list, Phil Koritz, Velma 

Hopkins, and Moranda Smith are the only ones who 
I believe have worked in a fashion which isolates 
the union . from the community and one section of the 
. er: union from another. In my feeling they would bave 
done this whether they had been members of the Com- 
munist Party or not. Their attitude alienated white 
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workers in the union and possibly prevented white 

workers from joining the union. 73 

; i. % ! • ••. \ j 

In the same issue the Journal offered further "proof" of the 

' / V '»’ » • . V' '• i f # 'f! 

divergence of the union from issues which concerned workers due to its 
Communist affiliations. 

Frank Green, one-time director of 22 and presently 
regional director of FTA-CIO activities was one of 
the leaders of the Young Communist League at the 
University of North Carolina ... (he) is responsible 
for the crop of exotic resolutions passed by union 

t ‘ . f . • r j * •> ■ . . • • . , * J V -. f » 

members which dealt with oil m Iran, American troops 

in China, freedom for Indians, all matters which have 

no relation to the problems of organized labor in 
74 

Winston-Salem . ,q 

It was on the basis of this deliberate red-baiting by the 
Journa 1 that the House Un-American Activities Committee justified send- 
ing investigators to Winsfon-Salem to investigate Local 22. Represen- 
tative BOnner, a North Carolina member of HUAC, stated that the people 

■ i-- ■: U, ■ ■ • s\*t' ■ •• V 4 : .j .> 

of North Carolina might: 

^ . ... . • ..... .. i -'v ' . ■ ; 

become the victims of a Communist inspired violence — r 

or unrest. This is not just a local thing. ..this 

is the beginning of a Communist drive in the South _ .. 

that could easily spread elsewhere. The Communists 
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picked out Local 22... because it was probably the 
biggest local of its kind in the South and because 
of the unusually large numbers of Negro members it has. 75 

• I •>'*? " V • i ... . 

Donald Appell was sent by HUAC on May 30, 1947 to "examine 
Communist influences" in Local 22. .. i 

Shortly after the May 19 articles, the Veterans of Foreign 
War Post 1134 adopted a resolution calling for a grand jury investiga- 

* • V ^ ^ ' 1 * J • J* ?L m m * t r ^ 

tion into the activities of Communists and the indictment of party mem- 

... J . ? * . , . y* / , t '' P . • . 

bers who had violated new anti-communist laws. 

In outlawing the Communist party and its insidious 
a activities.., the General Assembly placed in the hands 

of the citizens of North Carolina the necessary DDT 

!!'■ ife.. 

for taking care of such pests. Since Winston,-.£a lem 
is the headquarters of communism in the Carolinas, 

it is only right and proper that here the appro- 

- v ' . v - "V:.ri " • r ■ * * ; . 

priate legal action to wipe them out should emanate. 76 

- • , « , I < < j 

5 * * ..... '.ui. yji* 

Local 22 withstood this reactionary campaign. It challenged 
Representative. Bonner to prove what was Un-American about workers want- 
mg to improve their wages, it threatened to launch a $5Q0,000 libel, 
suit against the J fiurna 1 . it received overwhelming support from its 
membership and the union continued covering the seventy-three gates of 
the plants for thirty-eight days, a major achievement. It is estimated 
that the strike cost Reynolds $1 million dollars per week. Over 700 

i ‘ f . 
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white workers participated in the strike in spite of Reynold's divisive 

•• •• . . . ' • 

campa ign . 








the expenses of providing relief for 8,000 workers influenced the lead- 
ers to accept a Settlement which, although beneficial, fell short of 
the union's original goals. In a mass meeting to ratify the contract, 
attended by 6,000 workers, the Policy Committee stated: 

It is the opinion of the union that the Company is 
able to pay and should have paid a considerably 
greater wage increase for the welfare of its work- 
ers and the community. The fact that no more was 
obtained ... is due chiefly to the political pressure 
of Big Business in Congress which strengthened the 
Company's position with the threat of union-busting 

laws that do not take into consideration the needs 

77 

of the workers . 


The contract gained an average increase of 12$ per hour, 
automatic progression raises and union security. However, mandatory 
check-off, in compliance with new state laws, was lost. Reg 
employees won overtime for the 40 hour week and the eight hou y 
The exemption period for seasonal workers was reinstated and workers 
would be paid time and one-half for all hours of work performe 

excess of fifty hours. Seniority was to control recall afte y 

78 

A 70$ minimum rate was established. 
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•. fv.v The settlement of the strike, a tremendous victory under the 

circumstances, did not end the persecution of Local. 22 by Reynolds 
and its allies in the government. Red-baiting was increased. Black 
workers were increasingly laid off due to mechanization. Militant 
struggles were nec scary to reinstate all of the striking workers. 
Members of the Local were called to testify before the UnAmerican 
Activities Committee. Finally in 1950, through trickery and with the 
cooperation of the national CIO, Reynolds was able to engineer the 

• • • • '• ' - ' t"*' ' * . . i 4 *' 

loss of Local 22' s bargaining rights at the Company. Reynolds has 

r*“ * . .,« • ' . ; * • . . 

never been organized since. 
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